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TURN  •  FORTUNE 

BT  P.  B.  H.  LYON 

< . 

r» 

“  Tt.rn,  Fortune ,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or 
frown  ; 

With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down  ; 
0,ur  hoard  is  little ,  but  our  hearts  are  great." 
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TO  MY  WIFE 


•> 

Certain  of  these  poems  have  ^appeared  in  ‘  Valour 
and  Vision'  ‘ Oxford  Poetry ,'  the  * London  Mer¬ 
cury ,'  ‘  Outward  Bound,'  the  1  Oxford  Magazine,' 
the  * spectator ,'  the  1  Westminster  Gazette ,'  and 
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othey  magazines  and  anthologies. 
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•  THE  SEA-FARER 

0 

When  the  wares  are  told 
,  m  The  lonely  trader 
Battens  down  hold 
On  jewels  and  fleeces, 

Currants  and  wines 
And  curious  things, 

And  the  sea-light  shines, 

And  the  sea-wind  sings 
In  the  heart  of  the  trader. 

Scarcely  at  dawn, 

When  roofs  and  steeples 
Are  faintly  drawn 

On  the  \ti\s  of  twilight, 

The  coloured  sails 
Climb  the  spired  mast, 

The  dim  light  pales, 

,  And  he  looks*  his  last 

On  the  ghostly  steeples. 

The  murmuring  town 
Shall  stir  z*t  morning, 
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THE  SEA-FARER 

And  friends  herhas  known 
Take  up  the  tangle 
Of  hopes  and  cares, 

Yet  now  and  again 
Shall  muse  how  he  fares 
Lonely  of  men 

In  the  golden  mprning. 

But  the  ship  sails  on 
To  the  dim  venture, 

Till  town  is  gone 

And  the  sweep  of  harbour,* 
And  light  winds  race 
And  waves  burst  white  •> 

And  the  wanderer’s  face 
Is  young  and  alight 
With  the  great  venture  .  .  . 

Even  so  the  soul 

Slips.out  and  seaward 
To  the  unguessed  go^l, 

With  her  last  cargo  ; 

With  ^  few  crushed  fears  # 

A  song  begun 
A  wealth  of  tears, 

Love  given  or  won, 

She  passes  ^eaward. 
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LOVERS’  MEETING 

When  all  alone,  my  love  I  frame 
In  courtly  phrase  or  gay  conceit, 

And  make  a  music  of  her  name 
To  charm  her  when  we  meet. 

But  when  I  stand  before  her  face, 

My  heart  such  sweet  diversion  brings, 
That  words  are  scattered  out  of  place 
In  feeble  stammerings. 

How  faint  and  weak  must  I  appear, 
Who  hold' my  life  at  her  command  1 
Stoop,  Love,  and  whisper  in  her  ear, 
That  she  may  understand. 
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,  MAGIC  ' 

If  twenty  thousand  wishes 
Could  make  a  thing  come  true, 

I’d  not  be  sitting  lonely 
And  faint  for  want  of  you. 

But  one  of  these  March  mornings 
I’d  call  a  genie  down," 

And  there’d  be  strange  things  happening 
In  your  old  Yorkshire  Town.  # 

One  moment  you’d  be  working, 

Playing  your  school-girl  part, 

With  snow  outside  the  windrow 
And  longing  in  your  heart. 

One  moment— and  th£  others 
Would  still  go  working  on, 

Till  someone  turned  to  talk  to  you 
And  found  that  you  had  gone. 

«■*  '  *  « 
Buttl’d  be  sitting  waiting 

(A-drumming  with  my  toes 

Trying  to  find  in  Fairy-Tales 

How  fast  a  genie  £oe£ ; 
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Till  there  would  come  a  trembling, 

A  rushing  at  the  door, 

And  like  a  winged  whirlwind  • 

I’d-race  across  the  floor, 

Out  of" the  room  and  tumbling 
From  stair  to  twisted  stair, 

Then  stop — in  sudden  shyness — 

To  see  you  standing  there, 

Your  pale  cheeks  flushed  with  colour, 
(•Ah  !  I  can  see  you  stand  !)  • 

Breathless  and  dumb  and  wondering, 
Your*work-book  in  your  hand. 

And  like  two  stranger  children 
We’d  stare  in  mute  surprise 
While  men  might  count  a  hundred, 
And  then — oh  faltering  eyes  ! 

• 

We’d  little  care  who  sought  you 
In  any  place  but  this, 

When  you  c&me  close  to  whisper 
And  I  bent  lov  to  kiss*.  .  . 

But  it’s  a  sorry  comfort 
To  dream  of  what  I’d  do, 

If  twenty  thousand  wishes 
•  Could  make  aching  come  true. 
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THE  GOLDEN  CHAIN 

Was  it  not  yesterday,  dear  heart  ? 

The  leaden-footed  hours,  that  seemed 
So  dull  and  slow  to  us  apart, 

Are  now  a  tedious  thing  we  dreamed 
Between  the  starlight  and  the  morn. 

We  stand,  our  first  shy  greeting  said, 
Where  we  have  stood  since  love  was  born, 
Where  we  shall  stand  till  life  ^s  fled. 

Time,  fashioning  love’s  slender  chain, 

Lays  all  the  hours  of  absence  by, 

And  links  our  meetings  up  again 

In  golden  continuity.  *, 

Ah  God,  when  we  are  weak  and  old, 

Grant  us  this  happiness,  to  say — 

Remembering  each  day  of  gold — 

“  Dear  heart,  was  this  not  yesterday  ?” 
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ONCE  UPON  A 'TIME 


Before  the  stars  were  numbered, 

•  My  proud  Halcyone,  • 

We  lived  our  gipsy  life  beside 
A  burning  Eastern  Sea, 

With  fisherfolk  and  sailorfolk 
As  happy*as  could  be. 

And  I,  your  dark-haired  lover, 

W^ould  sail  at  break  of  day, 

To  dive  for  clustered  shell-fish 
Beneath  the  shimmering  bay, 

And  pearls  and  purples  to  adorn 

Princesses  far  away. 

•  « 

And  you  would  speak  with  strangers, 
Sweet-tongued  Halcyone, 

With  solemn  Syrian  merchants, 

And  Greeks  fsom  oversea, 

And  travellers  with  golden  tales 
And  eyes  of  mystery. 

Then  wordd  we  entertain  them 
With  simple  island  fare 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME 

And  barter  all  my  long  day’s  toil 
For  coloured  earthenware, 

And  one  great  gleaming  ruby 
To  smoulder  in  your  hair. 

And  they  would  praise  your  beauty 
With  grave  and  courtly  speech, 
Smile  in  their  beards  and  leave  us 
Like  children'  each  to  each, 
Whose  love  held  more  of  wisdom 
Than  all  their  lore  could  teach. 


LOVE  THE  MISCREANT 

Like  some  adventurous  boy,  who  climbs 
Into*a  laden  apple-tree,  * 

And  plants  bare  feet,  and  laughing  shakes 
The  fruibto  ground  in  golden  rain, — 

So  gipsy  Loi^e  sweet  trespass  makes 
Into  the  orchards  of  my  brain, 

And  tumbles  down  the  golden  rhymes 
Till  earth-  is  rich  with  melody. 

But  when  I  break  upon  his  j.oy 
' ,  And  drag  him  down, — so  sad  he  seems, 
And  plucks  me  by  the  sleeve,  and  cries 
“  I  meant  no  harm  ...  I  didn’t  know,” 
And  rubs  his  knuckles  in  his  eyes, 

Why  then  I  needs  must  let  him  go  ; 

And  off  he  runs,  the  miscreant  boy, 

And  leaves  me  to  my  voiceless  dreams. 
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THE  KING’S  DAUGHTER 


I  heard  the  old  men  gossiping 
How  l$ng  ago  a  Northern  King — 

So  runs  the  legend — lost  his  crown, 
And  full  of  fear  to  lose  his  head 
Upon  a  merchant  galley  fled, 

And  came  ashore  at  Whitby  Town. 

And  leaving  quay  and  city  roof 
He  lived  an  outlaw  and  aloof, 

And  killed  a  man  and  stole  a  bride 
And  waylaid  riders  on  the  moors, 

And  knocked  at  night  on  lonely  doors, 

The  terror  of  the  countryside  ;  • 

»  • 

But  now  and  then  he’d  disappear, 

And  through  the  sultry  times  of  year* 
In  some  deep  heathered  hiding-place 
He’d  tell  his  wife  and  liitle  ones 
Strange  stories  of  the  Northern  suns, 
And  te^ch  the  secret  of  his  race  : — 

And  when  at  last  he  came  to  die, 

They  took  him,  when  tbie  evening  sky 


THE  KING’S  DAUGHTER  n 

Was  faint  with  sunset,  to  the  hills — 
riis  three  tal1  sons — and  laid  him  deep 
Where  none  might  batter  at  his  sleep 
Beneath  the  whispering  daffodils. 

Then  with  the  dawn  they  left  the  glen 
And  passed  into  the  haunts  of  men 
Leaving  a  legend  where  they  passed  ; 

And  served  their  time  with  country  churls, 

And  married  bonny  Yorkshire  girls, 

And  went  beneath  the  turf  at  last. 

And  so  their  children’s  children  led 
Their  bu&y  lives  uncommented, 

Yet  through  the  generations  kept 
A  kingliness  in  all  their  ways, 

Some  spirit  of  the  ancient  days 
That  in  their  royal  nature  slept. 

And  still,  though  lost  the  ‘princely  name 
The  spark  leaps  sometimes  into  flame 
In  some  descended  queen  or  king, 

And  fires  the  beauty  of  a  face 
Or  fills  a  life  with  royal  grace, 

Till  men  are  rapt  in  wondering  .  .  . 

The  gossips  ceased  and  went  their  ways  ; 

I  beat  the  fire  into  a  blaze, 

And  crouching  by  the  sudden  glow 
I  dreamed  and  gazed  until  it  seemed 
You  came  before  me  as  I  dreamed 
As  in  the  flesh  I  saw  you  go, 
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.  THE  KING’S  DAUGHTER 

I  saw  you  riding  slowly  by, 

Your  dear  head  held  disdainfully, 

Fair  .with  the  pride  of  centuries  ; 

Your  spirit  innocent  of  fear, 

Ydur  grey  eyes  looking  straight  and  clear, 
Those  passionate  remembered  eyes. 
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FROSTY  WEATHER,  OXFORD 


Hard  and  clear  the  highways  ring, 

.  Church  and  hall  are  snowy-tiled  ; 
Frost  has  come  a-visiting, 

Frost  the  fairy’s  rebel  child, 

Spinning  film  on  lake  and  river, 
Pinching  old  folk  till  they  shiver. 

Mary’s  spire  on  Heaven  leans, 

Sunlit  all  the  short  day  through  ; — 
New  Year’s  only  in  her  teens 
And  must  sleep  when  children  do, 
Pulling  dusky  shades  above  her 
Just  as  we  begin  to  love  her. 

fr 

Ivory  moon,  so  proud  and  chill, 

Swings  to  face  the  rosy  West  ; 

Mists  of  amber  and  daffodil 

Coax  the  wilful  sun  to  rest  * _ 

-  Down  the  High  the  shoplights  glowing, 
Happy  skaters  homeward  going  . 

Angels  loose  the  sheeted  night 
Whispering  a>  Heaven’s  bars, 

*3 


i4  FROSTY  WEATHER,  OXFORD 

With  their  golden  tapers  light 
One  by  one  the  winter  stars, 

Set  them  in  their  windless  portals, 

Pitying  poor  blinded  mortals. 
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STARLIGHT  • 


The  words  she  has  said, 

The  wonderful  whispered  words, 
With  lovely  head 
Bent  low  to  mine  and  the  scent 
Of  her  hair  about  me, — 

3 

Like  stars  that  sleep 
In  the  hour  of  waking  birds 
Till  night  falls  deep 
And  treading  the  firmament 
They  appear  in  glory, — 

9 

So  these,  in  the  light 
Of  her  dear  face,  of  her  love, 
These  delicate  white 
Flp.mes  that  she  lit  burnt  low 
In  the  greater  glory, 

Yet  now,  when  she 
Is  gone,  and  the  dusk  above 
Looms  over  me, 

They  shine  anew  with  the  glow 
Of  her  love  about  me. 
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MIDNIGHT  AFTER  CORONATION 

Now  the  great  city  sleeps  ; 

Blankly  the  windows  stare  ; 

Scarcely  a  step  resounds 

Down  the  great  thoroughfare. 

Now  the  great  multitude, 

Folded  in  night’s  caress, 

Sinks  like  a  tired  child 
Into  forgetfulness. 

Arch  and  festoon  and  wreath, 

c  7 

All  the  town’s  bravery, 

Now  in  the  solemn  moon 
Deck  her  but  gaudily. 

All  that  had  shone  so  gay 
Now  does  but  sully  her, 

As  by  his  motley  shamed 
Slumbers  the  reveller. 

Only  a  people’s  prayers 
Winged  like  cherubim 
Tnrong  to  their  king’s  abode, 

There  to  watch  o/er  him, 

16 
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MIDNIGHT  AFTER  CORONATION  17 

Past  the  great  palace  gates, 

.  Over  the  polished  floors, 

Crowding  on  ghostly  feet 

Through  the  dim  corridors  ; — 

*  * 

Up  to.  the  stately  room, 

Where,  with  his  purples  cast 
Down  in  a  royal  heap, 

Sleeps  the  young  king  at  last ; — 

Sleeps,  with  his  windows  thrown 
Wide  to  the  starry  sky, 

Sleeps,  and  with  smiling  lips 
Dreams  of  his  destiny. 
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MARKET  DAY 

The  street  that  past  my  window  runs 
Links  up  the  country  with  the  town, 
And  all  the  world  on  market  day 
Along  my  street  goes  up  and  down. 

The  great  farm-horses,  clip-a-clop, 

Tossing  their  heads  and  stepping  slow, 
With  coloured  favours  in  their  manes 
From  bondage  into  bondage  go  ; 

Their  glossy  coa£s  give  back  the  sun, 

Their  minds  are  packed  with  memories 
Of  master-voices,  rustling  stalls, 

The  brown  lands  naked  to  the  skies  ; 

v  * 

And  now  a  pattering  flock  of  sheep 
Swarm  by  in  huddled  mute  distress, 

And  shut  the  traffic  down,  and  break 
Their  drivers’  hearts  with  foolishness  ; 

And  market  carts,  from  dawn  to  dusk, 

v  9 

Come  clattering  down  the  cobbled  street, 
With  fruits  and  vegetables  fresh 

With  dew,  and  children  country-sweet 
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Dreaming' upon  the  dirty  straw, 

*Or  watching  city  chimneys  smoke, 
With  deep  behind  their  restless  eyes 
The  quietude  of  rustic  folk. 
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THE  DESERTED  GARDEN 


Now  they  are  gone,  these  beautiful  playfellows, 

Gone  from  the  green  lawns  under  my  balcony, 

Gone — and  the  house  no  more,  the  orchard 
Echoes  no  more  to  their  happy  langhter. 

How  oft  I  watched  them  playing,  the  innocent 
Boy  friend  and  girl  friend  under  the  cedar-tree, 

Till  through  the  soft  dusk  rose  the  twinkling 
Stars,  and  the  lamps  in  the  lane  were  shining. 

Fair  head  to  dark  head,  leaning  and  whispering, 

Old  games  and  new  games,  pirates  and  Indians,  - 
Short  skirts  and  bare  knees  madly  racing, 

Climbing  aloft  on  the  cedar  branches. 

* 

Day  comes  and  night  comes,  summer  and  holiday, 
Swift  ah  !  the  bright  hours,  merry  adventurers  ! 
Tears  now,  a  first  shy  kiss  at  parting, 

Tears  and  a  hand  at  the  corner  waving. 

e 

White  thrgugh  the  dawn-mist,  careless  of  yesterdays, 
Life  stretches  onward,  life  the  attainable 
WhiteVoad  along  dim  hills  of  dreamland  • 
Childhood  is  dead,  and  th*e  leaves  drift  over. 


THE  DESERTED  GARDEN 


Yet  here  in  bleak  house  slumbers  the  memory, 
Here,  nere,  in  green  lawn,  orchard  and  cedar- tree, 
Fair  head  and  dark  head,  laughter,  laughter, 
Evening /and  voices  across  the  starlight. 


THE  MOON  IN  THE  HARBOUR 

•  • 

The  moonlight  wanders  in  the  street 

Like  some  divine  unbidden  guest  ; 

On  empty  stair  her  footsteps  beat, 

Her  face  invisibly  is  pressed 
Against  each  square  of  candlelight, 

Whence  tinkled  song  and  laughter  sway 
And  shiver  on  the  edge  of  night. 

The  houses  huddled  in  the  bay 
Stare  out  with  fascinated  g^ze 

From  blank  or  dim  or  byrning  eyes, 

Half  eager,  half  ashamed  to  raise. 

The  veil  upon  their  secrecies. 

But  blind  to  shrinking  or  desire 
The  lonely  watcher  passes  on, 

Too  cold  to  glow  with  human  fire, 

Too  proud  to  hold  cTommunion  • 
With  lights  that  dwindle  into  dark 
^Before  her  watch  is  quarter-spent .  : . 

And  now  the  town  lies  black  and  stank 

*■  • 

Stripped  of  its  coloured  ornament ; 


THE  MOON  IN  THE  HARBOUR  23 

Alone  like  some  returning  ghost 
Across  a  waste  of  desert  graves 
The  lighthouse,  from  the  distant  coas% 

Lays  silver  fingers  on  the  waves  .  .  . 

•  r» 

The  circling  lantern  and  the  moon  • 

Challenge  and  pass  in  empty  space, 

One  chanting  “  Stone  will  crumble  soon,” 

The  other — “  Storm's  shall  dim  thy  face, 

And  darkness  hide  thee  half  the  year, 

Thou  pale  usurper  of  the  sky  ! 

Man  set  me,  man  shall  keep  me  herS, 

His  beacon  of  security.” 


COMMUNION 


At  the  waking  of  birds 
In  tlfe  hush  of  morning, 

We  whisper  the  words 
Of  praise  and  repentance  ; 

•  The  sun  from  the  East 
Stains  pillar  and  chancel, 

The  voice  of  the  priest 

Comes  soft-toned  and  solemn  ; — 
And  ‘out  in  the  world  • 

The  first  dews  are  trampled, 

The  dawn  mists  are  furled, 

The  cows  go  from  milking, 

A  cock  crows  loud 

From  the  farmyard  midden  ; — 
But  here  in  a  cloud 
Of  worship  and  silence 
We  keep  the  old  tryst, 

We  serve  the  commandment 
Of  Jesus  the  Christ, 

Desiring,  receiving, 

To  the  carol  of  birds 
In  a  world  just  waking, 
r  The  comfortable  words,  t 

Of  Jesus  the  Sfcvibur. 
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'  A  COUNTRY  HOLIDAY 

Now  in  the  waning  of  summer  these  stony  moor¬ 
lands  -* 

Are  purple  and  gold  with  gorse  and  mingled  heath, 
The  brambles  down  by  the  beck  are  black  with 
berries,  ° 

Fostered  by  suns  overhead  and  the  waters  beneath. 

O 

The  path  we  tread  is  a  sheep-track  buried  in  heather, 
Or  an  old  Celf^oad’  with  cart-ruts,  scoring  the  way, 
Till  the  steep  last  rise' f?  passed,  and  shining  below  us 
The  harbour  thrusts  like  a  scimitar  into  the  bay. 

Happy  it  is  to  go  back  to  a  plq.ce  remembered, 

\  Jo  watch  it  change  and  unfold  as  the  road  winds 
down  ; 

Each  name  pn  lintel  and  wall  is  a  voice  to  call  us 

Through  alley  and  tumbling  lane  to  the  heart  of 

the  town. 

* 

There’s  wind  in  the  harbour  and  white-tipped  waves, 
masts  rocking,  #  * 

A  high  tide  running  atilt  at  the  gray  sea  wall, 

A  dancing  boat  with  the  sun  in  her  sails  bound  out¬ 
ward, 

And  the  white  gulls  flying  and  crying  over  all. 
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A  COUNTRY  HOLIDAY 

This  simple  country,  stern,  b'eloved  Cornwall, 

Purged  by  the  winds,  clean-mated  with  the  s£a, 

This  coloured  corner  of  England — O  earth-caged  * 
spirit,  * 

This  is  your  heaven, — spread  wings,  come  forth, 
come  free  ! 


*> 
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PAGAN  HYMN 

Mountains,  0  mountains,  where  the  forgotten  gods 
Once  hurled  in  vengeance  bolts  from  the  pinnacles, 
Once  sat  in  mist-crowned  solemn  conclave 
Fashioning  dooms  for  the  unbelievers, — 

Gods  pass,  0  mountains  !  These  have  deserted  you  ; 
No  more  the  windsTn-o^tn  Balder  the  beautiful, 

No  more  the  striding  sons  of  Odin 

Scatter  the  dews  on  the  lonely  uplands. 

^  Gods  pass,  and  men  pass,  men  with  the  pride  of  gods, 
Strong  youth  and  childhood’s  bounty  of  loveliness  ; 
Boy’s  fire  and  wnite-limbed  slender  maidens 
Tumble  to  dust  and  are  dead,  forgotten. 

Immortal  mountains,  yours  is  the  heritage, 

Yours  still  the  white  dreams  filling  the  lonely  skies, 
Slow  dawns,  and  austere  brilliant-bordered 
Night,  and  the  jewels  of  dusk  and  twilight. 
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THE r  ETERNAL  FIRE 

Have  pity  now  for  Spring 
For  tossing  buds  and  lusty  shoots  of  green, 

That  gather  glory  in  a  windy  day, 

And  then  are  swept  away 
Out  of  men’s  eyes,  each  crumpled  withered  thing, 

Somewhere  into  the  dark,  forgot,  imseen. 

© 

Spring, — and  the  youth  of  man, 

Fire  in  the  blood,  the  brave,  the  ardent-eyed 
Adventurous  youth,  storming  the  infinite, 
Mastering  height  on  height : — 

Yet  Time  shall  end  the  tale  that  Time  began, 
Write  “  Finis,”  turn  the  page  upon  their  pride. 

They  pass  and  leave  no  trace, 

This  flower,  this  child  ;  they  pass,  but  do  not  die. 
The  fiery  legend  lives  and  glows  again 
In  the  white  souls  of  men, 

And  Beauty,  ravished  out  of  time  and  space, 

Still  in  the  6oul  puts  on  eternity. 

Dear  heart,  this  love  we  light 

Of  gusty  flames  and  torches  of  desire 
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THE  ETERNAL  FIRE 


Fails  not  witfr  failing  eyes,  with  these  soft  limbs  ; 
When  age  remorseless  dims 
.  The  flaring  lamps  that  make  a  feast  of  night, 

Our  love  shall  live,  shall  burn,  shall  be  a  fire 

About  us  as  we  stand, 

7  o 

Our  candles  all  blown  out,  our  little  breath 
Of  joys  and  wonders  flying  on  the  wind  ; — 

Shall  break  the  gloom  behind 
The  drooping  veils,  and  light  us  hand  in  hand 
Along  the  last  dark  lonely  road  of  death. 


THE  PIONEER 


Behind  this  tangled  jungle  wall 
The  jungle  spies  are  out, 

The  birds  with  far  and  liquid  call 
Inflame  my  mortal  drouth, 

The  slimed  snake’s  unshuttered  eye 
Watches  my  fight  for  breath, 

The  hovering  kite,  the  poison-fly, 
Are  instant  for  my  death. 

O 

Now  at  the  last  I  take  my  stand 
With  those  brave  men  and  free 
Who  set  man’s  mark  upon  the  land 
And  gave  their  lives  in  fee,  r. 
Who  left  their  work  a  testament 
To  dim  forgetful  years  ; 

My  rebel  soul  would  claim  descent 
From  those  rude  pioneers. 

What  if  my  body  yield  at  length 
To  thirst  and  beast  and  thorn  ? 
My-spirit  triumphs  in  the  strength 
Of  nations  yet  unbtfrn  ; 
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THE  PIONEER 
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The  man  is  mightier  than  the  beast ; 

•  These  creatures  of  a  day 
Shall  leave,  when  glutted  with  their  feast, 
My  bones  to  mark  the  way. 
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NOVEMBER  IITH,  I92O 

We  have  made  lamentation  for  our  dead, 

Each  for  his  own,  this  day  and  every  day, 

Lonely  of  spirit  have  trod  the  mourner’s  way, 
Found  pride  or  peace,  at  long  last  comforted  : — 
But  England  now  mourns  all  her  sons  who  died 
In  this  her  unknown  soldier,  sets  on  all 
The  cro>vn  of  fame  ;  by  thE  proud  burial 
The  hero  of  each  heart  is  sanctified. 

£ 

O  for  a  wind  of  God,  like  that  which  swept 
These  spirits  at  their  passing,  one  clean  wind 
To  purge  the  stale  choked  channels  of  the  mind  ; — 
So  might  the  straddling  devils  in  each  soul 
Ill-cherished  hate,  and  fear,  and  shame  unwept, 

Go  out  upon  God’s  wind,  and  man  be  whole. 
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“ ENVOI  ”  . 

•  • 

Earth  puts  her  colours  by, 

4And  veils  hgr  in  one  whispering  cloak  of  shadow  ; 
Green  goes  from  the  meadow  ; 

Red  leaves  and  flowers  and  shining  pools  are  shrouded  ; 
A  few  stars  sad  upon  a  windy  sky, 

And  the  moon  is  clouded. 

The  delicate  music,  traced 

In  and  out  of  the  soft  lights  and  the  laughter, 

Is  hushed,  round  ledge  and  rafter 

The  last  faint  echoes  into  silence  creeping  : — 

The**harp  is  mute,  the  violins  encased, 

And  the  singers  sleeping. 

So,  now  my  songs  are  done, 

Leave  me  to  night  awhile  and  the  starlight  gleaming, 
To  silence  and  sweet  dreaming, 

Here  where  no  music  calls,  ^no  beauty  shakes  me  ; 

Till  in  my,  heart  the  birds  sing  to  the  sun 
And  the  new  dawn  wakes  me.  « 


L.T.F. 
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SONG 

c  c 

Let  be  the  past, 

Dear  love  !  too  late 

c 

You  come  to  the  dark 

And  cheerless  grate, 

Where  yesterday’s  spark 

Flared  high,  sank  fast. 

♦> 

This  yesterday 
Is  a  sweet  lark  flown, 
Whose  songful  flight 
A  few  hours  gone 
Was  a  child’s  delight ; 
Dear, — come  away  \r 

To-day's  on  the  wing 
With  a  song  as  sweet, 
To-day  is  a  fire 
Ablaze  with  heat : — 
Burn  flame,  burn  higher 
Sing,  brave  bird,  sing  ! 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE,  LONELY  MAIDENS 


Young  Meg  is  married  : — 

She  who  w«.s  the  glory  of  our  woodland  dar?.ces, 

She  who  shone  the  whitest  when  the  slow  moon- 
glances  » 

Played  upon,  our  bodies  at  the  midnight  pool  ; 

For  a  little  gold  ring  she  gave  her  maiden  laughter, 
The  maiden  hours,  the  merry  hours  with  no  thought 
after, 

And  the  secrets  of  her  eyes  so  crystal-cool  ; — 

Oh,  it’s  ring,  cruel  ring,  is  the  dirge  maids  sing, 

When  the  queen-  of -all  their  revels  goes  a-marrying. 

# 

Young  Meg  is  married  : — 

y 

Come  and  let  us  find  her  where  alone  she  lingers, — 
Dark  hair  tumbled  by  the  soft  wind’s  fingers, — 
Pegging  out  her  linen  by  the  lichened  wall  ; 
There’s.a  song  on  her  lips  and  a  smile  just  sleeping, 
But  not  for  us  her  singing  or  the  wild  blood  leaping, 
Or  the  smile  that  slumbers  till  she  hears  bjm  call  ; — 
Oh,  it’s  .ring,  pretty  ring,  is  what  happy  maidens 
.  sing 

When  the  lover  of  their* dreams  comes  a-marrying. 
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36  SONG  OF  THE  LONELY  MAIDENS 

No,  come  away  away  to  tread  our  dances, 

Loneliness  is  better  than  her  stranger  glances  • 

(Ah  !  she  was  our  beauty  and  our  love  so  long)  ; 
Dance  until  the  moon  outshine  her  eyes%so  tender, 
Till  bifches  in  the  moonlight  dim  her  white  bride’s 
splendour 

'And  the  music  of  our  voices  drown  her  song  ; — 
Singing, 

Ring,  cruel  ring,  is  what  lonely  maidens  sing, 

When  the  darling  of  their  heart  goes  a-marrying. 
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FROST 


The  bonfire,  come  !  We  have  need  of  warmth  on  a 
morning  o 

So  frozen  and  chill  and  numb 

That  even  thve  hungry  birds  on  the  trees  are  dumb. 

See  how  the  blanketing  smoke  streams  up  and  outward, 
Eddyless,  windless,  still, 

No  flame,  no  sound  ; — spreading  till  sky  and  hill 

And  frosted  trees  and  the  world  go  otit  of  vision  .  .  . 
The  busy  years  spin  by, 

But  we  have  siipp’ed  out  of  time,  just  you  and  I, 

0 

Just  smoke  and  cofd  and  you  and  I  together, — 

You,  the  unrivalled  you, 

With  beauty  and  grace  in  each  mean  thing  you  do, 

6 

And  I,  with  frost  in  my  soul  and  my  song  unspoken  : — 
The  Wood  hisses  and  sighs, 

A  flame*darts,  the  white  smoke  dwindles,  dies  ; 

A  flame  darts,  and  the  wheels  of  time  go  onward, 
.The  sun  kindles  th£  frost — 

But  when  shall  my  dumt?  soul  come  to  Pentecost  ? 
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NUNS  IN-  P-ICCADILLY 


A  sudden  flurry  of  black  and  white 
As  4;he  bus  goes  hammering  by, 

And  a  lonely  thought  flits  moth-wise  out 
Beyond  the  windy  sky,  * 

Into  a  glimmering  candled  dusk, 

Where  the  hooded  silence  stands, 

Where  life  is  a  flutter  of  prayer  at  the  lips 
And  a  folding  of  the  hands. 

From  such  strang'e  distances  these  come 

Into  the  world  of  men  ; 

>  • 

What  thoughts  go  with  them'when  they  pass 
The  convent  gates  again, 

What  hustling  scurrying  ghostly  things 
To  ripple  that  still  retreat, 

When  London  peeps  to  mock  and  moan  • 
Out  of  the  humming  street  ?  * 


HYMN  FOR  AN  AUTUMN  WEDDING 


0  God  of  space  and  time  and  thought, 

Dear  God  of  love,  Who  dost  decree. 

That  man,  who  of  himself  is  naught, 

By  lo\«e  of  men  may  win  to  Thee, 

Look  down,  we  pray  Thee,  now  and  bless 
These  two  whose  love  hath  m^de  them  one, 
Who,  putting  by  their  loneliness, 

Join  hand  and  heart  before  Thy  throne. 

• 

That  love,  which  summer  .watched  unfold 
•  Beneath  har  blue  and  silver  wing, 

N5w  prosper  JLou  through  storm  and  cold 
Until.its  perfect  blossoming  ; 

From  changing  cloud  and  Trosted  tree 
May^  beauty  keep  their  hearts  aflame, 

And  all  their  curtained  evenings  be 
•  One  long  thanksgiving  to  Thy  name. 

•  • 

And  as  beneath  the  frozen  grass, 

•W  here  root  and  bulb  are  wintering, 

Liff  like  a  hidden  word  doth  pass  • 

And  whisper  oi  another  spring, 


40  HYMN  FOR  AN  AUTUMN  WEDDING 


So  may  their  deep  and  secret  love 

Fill  endlessly  the  cheerless  &ays,  * 
And  every  changing  season  move 

Their  hearts  to  thankfulness  anct  praise. 


SUMMER  NOON 


Far  off  a  reaper  whirs  and  clanks 

’Neath  sweating  hand  and  straining  eye, 
But  peace  is  on  the  river  banks  ; 

Beyoffd  my  pool  the  martens  fly, 

And  dat>chicks  fret  the  bulrush  stems  ; 

High-poised  I  see  the  noonday  gleam 
Shivered  into  a  myriad  gems 

Where  ruffling  breezes  cross  tfie  stream. 

I  dive,  and  rising  turn  to.see 
The  waterfowl  in  headlong  rout, 

While  through  the  bare  roots  of  my  tree 
A  scared  rat  scurries  in  and  out  ; 

Then  swim  until  I  leave  the  shade 
And  feel  the  sun-warmed  water  kiss 
My  limbs,  and  know  that  I  was  made, 

Nerve,  muscle,  sinew— but  for  this 

•  ’ 

To  slip  white-shouldered  through  ths  cool 
•Clear  rivor,  feel  the  ripples  run 
Tlys  side  and. that : — I  cross  the  pool,* 
Climb  up,  and  glory  in  the  sun. 


SUMMER  NOON 

The  drops  of  gleaming  water  cling 

Like  jewelled  mail  to  breast  hnd  thigh, 
My  five  unfettered  senses  sing 

A  theme  too  old  for  memory, —  . 

For  I  am  one  with  what  has  been,  * 

With  generations  out  of  mind, 

When  life  was  boisterous  with  the  keen 
Delights  of  water*  siln  and  wind  ; 

I  am  a  thing  without  a  name, 

No  jnore  than  Nature’s  child,  no  less  ; — 
And  that  dark  water  whence  I  came 
The  river  of  forgetfulness.  • 
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THE  GREEN  DRESS 

There  was  wind  and  colour  and  movement  in  the 
sufilight,  • 

Far  in  the  bay  the  waves  were  diamond-tipped, 
From  blue  totdue  the  white  gulls  circling  and  plunging 
Sent  showers  of  fine  spray  flying  where  they  dipped. 

• 

The  spray  tossed  high,  the  trees  and  flowered*  grasses 
Swayed  and  sighed  in  a  clear  wind  from  the  sea, 
And  down  the  road  came  a  girl  in  a^reen  dress  run¬ 
ning, 

As  lithe  and«grateful  she  seemed  as  a  child  could  be. 

Green  dress, .bare  legs  gleamed  in  the  sun  together, 
Nimbly  she  ran,  then  paused  and  checked  her 
pace, 

And  raised  one  foot  to  thrust  a  stone  from  her  sandal, 

Staring  straight  on  with  grave  unchanging  face. 

• 

So  for  an  instant  she  poised  in  a  sudden  stillness, 
With  a  ripple  of  wind  in  skirt  and  sleeve  and  hair, 

•  One  perfect  line  from  firm  leg  to  slim  shoufder  ; — 

Oh,  but  it  seemed  that*  she  stood  for  an  hour  there 
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THE  GREEN  DRESS 


A  beauty  at  rest  in  a  world  of  moving*beauty, 
Delicate,  finely-wrought  as  a  Grecian  frieze  • — 

The  stone  fell,  she  stepped — ran  gleaming  onward 
One  with  the  gulls  and  the  waves  and  the  swaying 
•trees. 


A  SONG  TO  MUSIC  IN  AUGUST.' 


The  sun  hangs  high  (Ter^Maryis  spire, 

The  air  is  sweet  with  Oxford  chimes, 

And  in  my  mind  close-fitting  rhymes 
Play  hide-and-seek  until  they  tire, 

While  I  go  picking  lavender,  lavender, 

Over  the«green  lawns,  under  the  apple-trees. 

Along  the  valley  motors  purr 
And  like  distasteful  insects  creep 
Over  a  coloured  world,  asleep 

From  One-tree  hill  to  Shotover, 

7  ♦ 

But  I  go  picking  lavender,  lavender. 

My  lady  in  her  hammock  swings, — 

My  lady  is  most  beautiful — 

She  binds  the  stalks  with  scarlet  wool 
And  light  of  heart  my  lady  sings, 

While  I  go  picking  lavender,  lavender. 

0.ur  minutes  chime  upon  the  breeze, 

The  old  tunes  neyeV  sound  again  ; 

But  ever  in  my  busy  brain 
I  l1.  hear  the  mumbling  honey-bees 
And  smell  the  swaying  lavender,  lavender, 
Over  the  green  lawnS,  under  the  apple-trees. 
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THE  .GARDEN  PARTY 

•  • 

Out  of  the  heat  we  moved 
When  all  the  rout  were  gone,  . 
Through  the  flowers  that  she  loved 
And  her  measured  voice  flowed  on 
Or  triumphed  or  fell  dismayed. 

Seeing  them  flourish  or  fade. 

• 

‘Suddenly  through  some  tear 
In  Time’s  close  coverings 
Eternity’s  cold  stare 
Pierced.  Thd  beating  wings 
Of  minutes  were  poised,  the  hum 

Of  change  and  flux  was  cfumb  .  .  . 

• 

We  stand,  an*d  her  words  fall  clear 
Like  bells  in  an  empty  night, 

But  we  are  not  thus,  not  here, 

But  caught  in  the  blinding  light 
Of  that  bleak  gaze,— J ’she,  I, 
Flowers  and  voice  and  sky. 

“#My  clarkia,  just  in  flowe#r  ” — 

The  sullen  centuries  • 
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THE  GARDEN  PARTY 

Press. round  this  frozen  hour, 

,  And  through  the  silent  eyes 
Of  each  day-dwindling  bloom 
Shines  man’s  equal  doom. 

ft 

Roses  : — “  put  in  this  year, 

* 

Yet  heavy  now  with  buds  ” — 
Roses  : — and  still  the  austere 
Grave  tide  of  eternity  floods 
The  spirit  bemused  and  astray 

In  the  broad  bright  day. 

« 

We  are  come  to  the  testing-place*, 
Beauty,  wisdom,  wit, 

For  a  moment  face  to  face 
With*  a  changeless  infinite — 

Then  hurry  again  to  our  close, 

Man  and  woman  and  rose. 
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THE  TRUMPETER 

•  9 

What  was  the  word  you  spoke,  the  look  you  gave, 
Forgotten  now  ?  The  sun  through  plaited  straw 
Made  criss-cross  shadows  on  your  face,  and  grave 
Your  eyes  looked  on  at  me,  your  eyes,that  saw 
No  change,  no  face  of  tumult,  though  my  heart 

Shook  to  the  blare  of  trumpets  ;  such  sweet  din 

# 

You  haye  the  sole  unchanging  power  to  start 
As  when  we  first  drank  lover-sweetnesidn. 

Happily  dreams  my  love  beneath  the  drift 
Of  mounting  days,  u'ntil  your  lips,  your  eyes, 
Stab  it  awake,  up-rouse  it  till  it  lift  *  t 

Its  shattering  clamour  to  the  sp'irit  skies. 

All  else  is  silence  then,.;  — Time’s  but  the*  stir — 

Life  but  the  music, — of  that  Trumpeter. 
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TEARS  IN  THE  HQUSE 

Desolate  stood  the  house  and  blind  to  the  sunlight, 

#  Half  unrpofed,  the  wide  doors  choked  with  bramble, 
Gaunt  walls  defying  tempest,  marred  with  s'cribblings 
Of  boys — old  now,  dead  now — on  a  holiday 

scramble. 

• 

So  it  was  yesterday,  so  in  the  distant  summers 
I  as  a  child  had  loved  it  and  feared  and  hated, 
Lazed  in  its  noons,  and  in  howling  stormy  twilights 
Raced  trembling  past,  fingers  in#  ears,  breath 
bated  ; — 

So  dreamed  the  old  house  yet  in  the  flooding  sun¬ 
light, 

Poised  on  the  brink  of  nothing,  still  dying,  still 
living, 

When  suddenly  out  of  the  ruin  a  strange  wild 
sobbing 

Fanned^to  a  panic  the  asncs  of  old  misgiving, 

And  panic  flared,  to  fade  and  die  in  the  sunlight  ; 

.  The  sobbing  fell  to  a  weeping — I  turned  and 
stulnbled  • 
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So  TEARS  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Through  rubble  and  thorn,  and  clutched  at  a  gaping 
window, — 

How  surely  my  foot  found  the  ledge  where  the 
stone  had  crumbled  ! 

There  lay  the  sufferer,  there  where  she  fell  from 
climbing, 

The  gay  dress  torn,  one  bare  knee  scraped  and 
bleeding, 

Head  on  her  arms,  and  the  basket  of  hard-won  berries 

Spilled  in  the  dirt — I  called,  but  she  wept  unheeding, 

Spending  her  sorrow,  poor  pitiful  child,  in  the  sun¬ 
light, 

Till  slowly  it  seemed  that  the  old  house  woke  from 
sleeping, 

That  from  cranny  and  corner  crept  out  the  sorrowful 
spirits, 

To  mingle  tiieir  ghostly  tears  with  the  stranger’s 
weeping, 

The  tears  and  travail  of  men  since  the  house  was 
builded, 

Grief  like  the  adde'r,  grief  like  the  arrow  flying, 

Child-birth,  fever,  and  death,  and  the  last  leave- 
taking, 

And  grief  of  the  old  dumb  house  come  close  to 
dying ...  c  c  c 

Still  the  child  wept,  the  house  dreamed  still  in  the 
sunlight. 
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THE  TRESPASSER 


In  the  morning  when  my  eyes 
Open  on  the  brightening  skies,  # 

Then  careless  of  the  whence  or  why 
This  ser*ene  habitual  I 
Strides  i'nto  my  quiet  brain 
And  fills  my  empty  world  again. 

Quiet  ?  Empty  ?  But  the  hush 
Falls  on  whispers,  and  a  rush  * 

Of  fugitive  feet  ;  and  see*,  the  air 
Still  eddies  ifi  the  corner  there, 

And  now  the  window-curtain  swings 
To  the -beat  of  hidden  wings. 

And— oh,  sweet  Heaven  ! — what  is  this 
Form  that  hath  my  face  for  his, — 

That  cowers  trembling  from  the  light, 

A  trespasser  from  my  dead  night, 
Shrinking  and  faint,  bewildered,  lost, 
Half  a  child  and  half  a  ghost  ? 

Strange  other  I  !— what  panic  fear 
What  twilight  scamper  left  you  here 
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THE  TRESPASSER 


A  prisoner  ?  What  plot,  what  play 
Was  broken  by  the  sudden  day  ? 

What  vagabond  and  lawless  crew 

Left  me  astonied  here  with  you  ?— 

*■  . 

'  Silence — with  soft  radiance  shine 
My  own  eyes  looking  back  at  mine, 
Brilliant  wkh  unguessed  joys  and  deep 
In  fathomless  mystdries  of  sleep  ; 
Shadows  from  worlds  I  know  not  chase 
Strange  lights  across  that  spirit  face — 

f 

Speak  ! — 

But  ah,  ’twixt  sob  and  sigh, 
Out  of  the  world  slips  Other  I.  * 
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SUNDAX  TEA 

Joan,  Ruth,  John, 

Have*  put  their  finery  on,  # 

And  down  the  stairs  they  trip, 

Scuffle  atid  pause  and  slip 

Like  ghosts  through  the  drawing-room  door 

And  over  the  polished  floor, 

To  the  table  set  for  tea,  • 

One,  two,  three. 

# 

Joan,  Ruth,  John, 

Are  busy  jvith  sandwich  and  scone, 

Artd  Joan  her  fancy  takes 
Of  a  dis#h  of  coloured  cakes, 

Pink,  chocolate,  white  ;  * 

But  Ruth  is  lost  to  sight 
Behind  a  monster  bun, 

And  John  at  last  has  won 
To  f  lum  Cake, — sachra  lump — 

Chump,  chump,  chump  !  • 

•  « 

Joan,  Ruth,  John  ; —  • 

The  talk  goes  on  ancl  on, 
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SUNDAY  TEA 

But  quiet  as  mice  they  sit.  • 
Joan’s  eyes  like  fairies  flit 
Behind  their  solemn  glass, 

Flit  and  hover  and  pass 
Fi;om  face  to  talking  face. 

But  Ruth  turns  in  her  place 
And  leans  against  her  chair 
Her  wreath  of  red-gold  hair, — 
Through  talk,  throilgft  silences, 

As  still  as  marble  is  .  .  . 

But  from  that  deep  repose 
The  cfuesting  spirit  goes, 

And  past  those  quiet  eyes 
The  waving  forests  rise, 

Older  than  time  is,  haunted 
By  beauty  keen  or  chanted 
Since  first  the  moon  shone  white 
On  dancer^  of  the  night, 

Goddess  and  nymph,  and  One 
Who  wanders,  moon  or  sun,  , 
Singing  his  sorrow  mute 
Upon  a  reedy  flute. 

O  stir,  child, — fo?  Pan  peers 
And  pipes  to  troubled  ears  ; 

The  spirits  of  woodland  wake - 

But  John’s  still  busy  with  cake. 


THE  .POOL  • 


Between  the  cliff  and  the  sea, 

On  a  blunt  promontory  bracken-fronted,  # 
Where  no  tree  is,  only  a  twisted  stunted 
Thorn,  blo\^n  to  one  knee, 

Here  you,  small  secret  stream, 

Come  to  fulfilment,  spread  your  constant  pool 
To  hold  the  radiant  summer  skies  and  cool 
Moonlight  and  star-gleam. 

How  many  torrents  run 
Wrth  chattering  h2ste  and  clamour  to  the  sea, 
Lost  in  that  vastness  without  memory 
Of  any  star  or  sun  ! 

But  you,  through  each  long  year, 

Watch  the  thorn’s  Easter  whiteness,  and  the  re 
Red  berries  for  a  crown  about  its  head, 

The  new  leaf  and  the#se^e, 

Green  bracken  shoulder-high, 

Bronziitg  and  witnered,  through  whose  tangled 
The  rabbits  bring  their^  little  ones  and  gaze* 
Upon  your  mirrored  sky. 


THE  POOL 
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The  seabirds  flashing  over, 

Circling  and  crying  till  the  bare  cliff  rings, 

Reveal  the  hidden  splendour  of  their  wings 

To  you  as  to  a  lover  ;  • 

# 

And  when  the  children  chase 
Their  pleasure  through  the  summer  hours,  you  hear 
Their  voice,  their  laughter  ;  see  perchance  .sun-clear 
One  maiden  musing  f&ce*. 


WILD-GEESE 
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The  swift  wild  geese  went  overhead, 

Flying  over  and  over,  , 

Skimming  the  hill-crest  one  by  one, 

Twice  tVelve  geese  in  an  arrow  spread, 

A  golden  arrow  under  the  sun. 

“  Look,  wild  geese,”  and  “  Look,”  we  s^id, 
“  Flying  over  and  over  ” — 

And  beauty  came  like  a  song  in  the  night 
And  pierced  us  or  ever  ^ye  turned  our  head, 

A  wind,  a  ti*umpet,  an  arrow  of  light. 

• 
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V 

THE  CRITICS 

They  talked  about  my  verses  when  I  went  j 
One  said,  As  pretty  trifles  as  I’ve  heard  w  ; 

And  one,  “  He  has  a  taste  for  ornament,” 

“  He  hasn’t  seen  much  fighting,”  said  &  third, 

“  Or  if  he  has  he’s  shirked  the  ugliness, 

The  bloody  stuff  of  war  ; — he  writes  a  lie  !  ” 

Then  one,  with  love  past  judgment,  in  distress, 

“  Surely  great  spirits  pass  the  horrors  by.” 

Ah  no,  good  friends,  you  do  my  art  great  wrong  ; 

It  is  not  thus  or  thus  the  work  is  planned  ; 

Not  all  in  idleness  I  make  my  song,* 

Not  with  shut  eyes — Can  you  not  understand  ? 

• 

Beneath  the  earth  half-naked  grimy  men 

Hack  out  the  quartz,  and  fill  the  cars  which  swing 
Along  the  tunnel  to  the  shaft,  and  then 

Wipe  sweat  from  eyes  and/go#  on  hammering  .  .  . 

In  flaring  workshops  down  green  valleys  thrust 
Swift-handed  men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
Crush  broke#n  ore,  and  test  and  strain  the  dust^ 

And  with  great  toil  sift  out  a  little  gold  .  .  . 
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THE  CRITICS 

And  in  some  iity,  deep  into  the  night, 
Thc-*craftsma»  fashions  with  a  passionate  care 
.  Out  of  fine  gold  a  charm  of  rare  delight  ; 

Into  the  dawn  he  sits  and  labours  there. 


% 
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ON  GOING  -AGAIN  TO  THE  WARS 

Out  of  the  gloom  into  the  misty  sun, 

Across  these  waters  to  brave  worlds  and  free  ; 
Adventurers  of  the  morning,  we  are  one 
With  sun  and  sky  and  sea.  • 

The  old  grey  town’s  astir  ;  on  silver  wing 
The  seagulls  whebl  above  the  leaping  foam  : 

And  now,  I  think,  the  birds  are  twittering 
Across  the  lawn^  at  home  ; 

And  children,  waking  out  of  dreamless  sleep, 

Rub  drowsy  eyes,  and  stare,  and  turn  their  head 
To  watch  with  solemn  face  the  sunbeams  creep 
On  tiptoe  to  their  bed  ... 

% 

The  last  cliff  sinks,  the  gleaming  spires  are  lost, 
The  things  we  love  fade  into  names  again. 

We  pass  for  ever  ; — Ah,  how  small  the  cost  ! 

For  ever  they  remain.  • 


France,  1917. 
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A  PRAYER' 

When  Faith  burns  low  at  the  last 
And  Fear  and  Despair  are  met. 
And  life  is  a  sweet  dream  past 
We  would  fain  forget — 

Then  be  gracious,  O  Lord, 

Not  to  spare  or  to  shield* 

But  to  nerve  our  arm  for  the  sword* 
And  the  stricken  field  ! 

Belgium,  1917. 
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VAE  V.ICTORI 

At  your  decree  we  die  or  live, 

Our  goqds  are  yours  to  burn  or  bind  ; 

Our  honour,  which  we  would  not  give, 

You  can  not  take — Ah  !  fools  and  blftid, 

What  conquest  wins  you  innocence, 

What  mastery  a  heart  unstained  ? 

Your  own  drawn  sword  shall  drive  you  hence 
When  this  red  moon  of  war  has  waned. 

What  though  your  ships  should  ride  the  seas, 
Your  armies  sweep  from  tide  to*tide  ? 

Man  lives  by  higher  things  than  these  ; 

You  shall  go  back  unsatisfied.  . 

And  not  to-morrow  or  to-day 

The  scales  are  set,  the  balance  told  ; 

They  still  have  judgment  who  betray 
Their  Christ  for  glory  or*for  gold. 

9 

The  fruits  pf  victory  are  sweet — 

Ride  on  to  reap  your  just  reward! 

Ride  on  i»  arrogance,  to  meet  , 

The  angel  with  the  flaming  *sword  ! 
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“AU  VIOLON  DIOR  ” 

•  * 

(a  reverie  en  route) 

A  league  along  the  road  from  here 
A  little  Flemish  hostel  stands, 

Kept  by  a  grizzled  old  Monseer 
And  Annette  of  the  lily  hands  ; 

And  there  they  sell  you  British  beer 
And  golden  wines  from  many  lands.- 

The  floor  is  swept,  the  tables  clean, 

Within  the  old  estaminet, 

While  from  the  walls  look  down  serene 
Dead  worthies  “  for  whose  souls  we  pray 
The  creeper  round  the  door  is  green, 

The  world  is  very  far  away. 

But  late  at  night,  the  tale  is  told, 

When  all  is  still  about  the  inn, 

A  ghostly  peasant,  grey  and  old, 

A  scarlet  scart  about  his  chin, 

Plays  softly  with  a  bow  of  gold 
Upon  a  golden  violin. 

Belgium,  1917.  -  j 
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Poems  in  Captivity 


« 

* 

I.  BY  THE  WATERS  OF  BABYLON 

What  do  you  see  from  your  window,  frierid, 
When  Che  blind  lets  in  the  day  ? 

“  The  town,  the  sea,  and  the  jetty’s  end, 

And  hills  beyond  the  bay.” 

9 

f 

V 

What  <do  you  hear  when  the  curtain’s  drawn 
And  the  sash  thrown  open  wide  ? 

“  Only  the  thrushes  on  the  lawn, 

And  the  waves  outride.” 

v 

Where  do  you  walk,  when  the  evening’s  cool 
And  fresh  from  summer  rain  ? 

“  Past  the  church  and  the  haunted  pool, 

The  common — and  home  again.” 


Ears  grow  dull  to  an  oft-told  story, 
Eyes  to  the  well-thumbed  page  ; 
So  did  opr  hearts  forget  thy  glory,' 

England,  our  heritage,  c 
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BY  THE  WATERS  OF  BABYLON  65 

Magical  April,  wild  November, 

•  Meadow  and  hill  and  grove, 

Now  we  are  absent  Xo  remember, 

Now  we  have  lost  we  love. 

•  % 

Graudenz,  1918.  . 
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II.  TO  AN  UNKNOWN  CHILD 

( Whose  portrait  hung  on  the  walls  of  our  room  in  the 
«  Gefangenenlager.) 

Dear  child,  whose  happy  eyes  look  out 
So  strangely  from  the  barrack  wall, 

And  follow  .all  our  steps  about 

From  rise  of  sun  to  slumber-fall, — 

I  know  not  whose  the  master-hand 
That  caught  your  youth,  and  sought  to  trace, 
Dear  traveller  from  fairyland,' 

The  elfin  beauty  of  your  fpxe  ; 

4 

But  this  I  know  : — to  us  whose  days 
Go  down  in  loneliness  of  heart 
The  sweet  compassion  of  your  gaze 
Has  given  strength  Jo  bear  our  part ; 

V  t 

c 

And  when  home-sickness,  devil-wise, 

Tilts  at  our  souls  with  points  of  fire,  ' 

We  find  deep-hidden  in  your  eyes 
The  England  of  our  hearts’  desire. 
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TO  AN  UNKNOWN  CHILD 

If 

%Good  ang^l  !  You  have  kept  us  true, 

*  Our  spirits  sane  and  imdefiled, 

And  so  should  sorrow  come  to  you 

God  bless  and  be  with  you,  dear  child  ! 

•  I 

Graudenz,  1918.  * 
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III.  THE  .SECRET  PLAYROGM 

r  « 

To-day  has  been  a  holiday, 

From  our  high  room,  with  dumb  desire, 

I  hafre  been  watching  through  the  wire 

The  German  boys  and  girls  at  play.^ 

As  music,  knitting  tongues  in  one,  - 
To  each  i$  his  own  language  sings, 

So  echo  in  their  laughter  rings 

Of  happy  voices  I  have  known. 

#. 

O  children  I  have  loved  so  well 

In  Hampshire  wood,  on  Cornish  moor, 
On  many  a  littered  school-room  floor,  • 

In  Surrey  garden,  Yorkshire  dell, 

The  friends  of  long  sea  holidays, 

Or  playmates  of  an  afternoon, 

All  you,  whose  memories  are  strewn 

Like  flowers  about  my*ordered  ways, 

%  • 

Here  in  my  lone  heart  I  have  made 
A  playroom  worthy  of  your  love, 

With  yellow  walls,  a  frieze  above, 

A  tall  lamp  with  a  golden  shade, 
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THE  SECRET  PLAYROOM  69 

And  old  prints  hung  on  picture-hooks, 

Rid  window-curtains,  chairs  straight-backed, 

An  acting  chest,  a  cupboard  stacked 
With  ragged  treasures  : — story-books 

•  •  9 

*^Jt>stling  the  grammars  on  the  shelves, 

A  chipped  white  service  set  for  three, 

A  bi*oidered  cosy  for  the  tea 
All,  all  is  there — save  yoif  yourselves. 

But  should  your  hearts  recall  me  yet 
By  any  trick  of  word  or  thought,  . 

Some  book  I  read,  some  game  I  taught, — 

Then,  in  tfiat  instant  of  regret 

• 

Your  spirit  flies  across  the  sea, 

On  starry  pinions  through  the  night,  . 

Into  my  chamber  of  delight 
Your  spirit  flies  to  play  with  me.  • 

Graudenz,  1918. 
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THE  ROLL  OF  HONOUR* 

•  • 

(At  a  college  memorial  service.) 

These  were,  my  friends  : — ah  stay  and  tell  again 
Those  lovely  names  ! — The  grave  voice  passes  on  ; 
That  lantern  searching  through  the  field  of  dead 
Lights  one  by  one  the  sleepers,  and  is ‘gone. 

Yet  not  cit  once  the  darkness  covers  them  ; 

Then  only  falls  the  night,  when  men  forget. 

O  careless  friends,  0  passionate  swift  eyes, 

Dear  friends  who  lcr^ed  me,  ypu  are  with  me 
yet, 

% 

Coming  unshaken  by  the  years,  your  feet* 

Still  eager  on  the  track,  those  eyes  alight, 

With  tales  upon  your  lips,  as  children  tell 

The  rich  hours  over  ere  they  say  goodnight. 

#> 

•  • 

You  are  napies  now  ; — but  not  as  other  namds, 

That  live  an  instant  when  the  map  is  dead  . 

In  old  folks’  thoughts,  or  crumble  with  the  years 

Chiselled  on  stone  above  the*muffled  head  : 
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THE  ROLL  OF  HONOUR 


You  perish  not !  When  we  and  ours  are  swept 
U^numbereS  waves  upon  the  one  dark  tide, 
Sons  of  our  sons  shall  keep  this  festival, 

And  prajse  and  ponder  on  the  men  who  died. 


“  NOW  TO  BE  STILL  AND  REST  .  . 

•  • 

Now  to  be  still  and  rest,  while  the  heart  remembers 
All  that  it  learned  and  loved  in  the  ckiys  long 
past,* 

To  stoop  and  warm  our  hands  at  the  fallgn  embers, 
Glad  to  have  come  to  the  long  way’s  end  at  last. 

Now  to  awake,  arrd  feel  no  regret  at  waking, 

Knowing  the  shadowy  days  are  white  again, 

To  draw  our  curtains  and  watch  the  slow  dawn 
breaking 

Silver  and  grey  on  English  field  and  lane. 

• 

Now  to  fulfil  our  dreams,  in  woods  and  meadowg 
Treading  the  well-loved  paths, — to  pause  and  cry 
“  So,  even  so  I  remember  it,” — seeing  the  shadows 
Weave  on  the  distant  hills  their  tapestry. 

Now  to  rejoice  in  children  aitd  join  their  laughter, 
Tuning  our  hearts  once  more  to  the  fairy  strain, — 
To  hear  our  names  on  voices  we  love„and  after. 

Turn  wi^h  a  smile  to  sleep  and  our  dreams 
again.  * 
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“  NOW  TO  BE  STILL  AND  REST  .  .  73 


Then — with  a  newborn  strength,  the  sweet  rest  over, 
Glad)y  to  follow  the  great  white  road  once  more, 

To  work  with  a  song  on  our  lips  and  the  heart  of  a 
lover,,  , 

Buildiqg  a  city  ot  peace  on  the  wastes  of  war. 


FRANCE,  1919  • 

•I. 

The  huddled  clouds  flock  thick  across  the  ridge, 
Following  great  winds  down  the  April  skies, 

Sweeping  the  hills  with  shade  ;  the  high  road 
swings  • 

Straight  as  a  ribbon  to  the  distant  ris^; 

And  down  the  gkn  the  lazy  river  sings 
♦Past  ford  and  under  bridge 
On  to  the  shattered  village.  White  and  still 
The  houses  ^:and  in  the  deserted  street  ; 

No  life  is  there,  no  yoice,  no  sound  of  feet, 

Only  the  lone  wind  mourning  on  the  hill.  ; 

Now  stepping  from  the  South  the  timorous  Spring 
Shakes  out  her  scentad  blossom  on  the  fields  ; 

Yet  coldly  still  King  Winter  keeps  his  state, 
While  hardly,  hour  by  hour,  his  empire  yields 
Before  her  coming,  till  it  seems  the  fate 
Of  earth  were  hoveling 
On  their  (Jose  contest ;  yet  the  certain  day£ 

Shall  bring  the  green  victorious  leaves,  and  spread 
Their  cloth  of  summer  where  the  slow  beasts  tread, 

And  fill  with  fragrance  all  the  woodland  ways. 
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FRANCE,  1919 

So  in  this  dead,  this  wintered  country  Peace 
Shades  the  wliite  blossom  in^men’s  hearts  anew 
And  sets  the  children  singing  ;  once  again 
The  old  h^ncte  guide  the  plough,  the  strong  hands 
,  hew  •  # 

The  logs  for  fuel  in  the  roadside  glen  ; 

Now  in  their  souls’  release 
These  ^ons  of  France,  who  kept.her  honour  fast 
Among  their  sacred  thoughts,  through  doubt  and 
shame 

Close  like  a  jewel  holding  that  dear  name, 

Turn  to  their  labour  and  their  loves  at  fast. 

But  here  the^terror  lingers  with  her  yet  ; 

Fearful  she  lies,  as  one  from  nightmare  dreams 
Hardly  awake,  while  through  tKe  window-square 
The  dawn  upon  a  world  remembered  gleams, 

And  lays  soft  hands  upon  the  bfows  of  care  : 

Yet  will  she  not  forget, 

,  When  Peace  brings  morning  and  familiar  things, 
How  deep  the  dread,  how  terrible  the  night, 

Nor  stray  too  far  in  luxury  of  light 
Beyond  the  whisper  of  those  beating  wings. 

For,  like  a  mourner’s  token  on  her  breast, 

‘She  wears  this  ribbon  of  death,  this  no-man’s 
land,  • 

Across  her  smiling  pastures  ;  desolate 
On  shell-torn  slopes  her  splintered  forests  stand  ; 
Destruction  reigns  from  gate  to  city  gate, 

Down  valley,*  ctest  to  crest, 
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Where  the  sharp  plough  of  war  has  cfriven  deep 
One  trenched  furrow  ;  and  on  either  side 

Here  where  the  great  blade  found  them,  where 
they  died, 

These  knights  who  held  her  pride  in  keeping  sleep. 

No,  she  will  not  forget.  For  her  they  passed, 

Passed  with  a  dear  name  quivering  on  the*  lips, 

Or  mute  with  agony,  ^passed  swift  or  slow 
Out  of  the  sunlight  to  the  long  eclipse  j —  • 

Who  never  more  down  quiet  lanes  shall  go 
Or.green  home  fields,  at  last 
Fulfilling  those  old  dreams  which  night  and  day 
Went  with  them  into  battle,  simple  3reams 
Of  country  inns,  lithe  children*  trees  and 
streams  .  .  * 

France  for  your  sake  they  laid  their  dreams  away. 

•II. 

•  • 

There  is  a  legend  that  the  peasant^  tell,  # 

A  legend  of  Verdun,  in  that  dread  Spring  • 

When  the  storm  *ourst  above  her,  when  the 
guns 

Filled  street  and  square  with  angry  clamouring, 
When  all  about  these  checkered  hills  her  sons 
Fought  on  until  the^  fell, 

While  foe^  innumerable,  A^ave  on  wave, 

Swept  near  and  nearer  to  the  city  gate, —  • 
Foughfron,  though  sick  at  heart  and  desperate, 
Knowing  that  they  were  few,  with  none  to  save. 
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Then,  at  one  midnight,  when  the  bells  of  death 
Werg  for  a  short  hour  silent, ^side  by  side 

In  one  small  rampart,  where  for  many  a 

day  .  . . 

And  many  a  weaj*y  night  they  had  defied  ^ 

Thrf  onslaught,  at  their  posts  the  soldiers  la*y, 
Tossing,  with  troubled  breath, 

Like  cTiildren  who  had  cried  until  they  slept  ; 

Till  one,  the  sentry,  flooding  unaware, 

Turned  at  a  sound,  to  see  Another  there, 

Who  ia  and  out  among  his  comrades  crept. 


A  charm  waS  on  his  tongue,  he  could  not  speak, 

Only  he  watched  that  ghostly  figure  go 

All  darkly  clad, — a  country -girl,  she  seemed, 

Until  she  turned  ; — then  surely  did  he  knc.w 
This  was  no  peasant :  he  was  mad  or  dreamed, 
For  never  brow  or  cheek  * 

Of  mortal  maiden  harboured  that  pure  white 
•  Of  lilies  in  the  dawn,  nor  human  eye 

Burned  with  tkat  strange  and  tender  majesty  .  .  . 
Lil<e  a  pale  star  she  stood  against  the  night. 


The  black  unbraided  hair  about  her  head 

Fell  to  her  knees,  and  round  her  was  the  scent 
Of  .ploughland  after  Shower,  and  the  deep 
Odou*  of  flowers  by  the* sea,  that  went. 

F-rom  where  she  stood  like  summer  through  the 
!feeP  ; 

No  word  at  all*she  said, 
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But  once  again  among  the  sleepers  moved 
With  mother  hands  to  soothe  their  weariness, 
And  kissed  their  eyes,  and  gave  for  their 
distress  .  •  # 

Peace,  and  a  vision  of  the  homos  they  loved. 

• 

And  one  was  back  among  his  Southern  vines, 

Where  the  grey  o#lives  glimmer  in  the  sun,* 

Seeing  his  wife  down'the  green  alleys  pass,. 
Pulling  the  rich  grapes  daintily  ;  and  one 
With  his  dear  love  upon  a  bank  of  gras? 

Fi*om  under  Breton  pines 
Watched  the  red  fishing  fleet  across  th^  bay  ; 

And  some  saw  lights  above  a  noisy  |.own 
At  dusk,  or  for  their  children  wove  a  crown 

Of  violets  in  th*e  Bois  de  Beaumarais. 

# 

So  for  a  brief  hoijr  in  that  noisome  keep 
They  dwelt  in  Paradise,  and  woke  to  find 

The  morning  grey  upon  their  comrade’s  face,  . 
And  thoughts  of  home  like  music  in  their  mhid 
Above  the  noise  of  battle  ;  but  no  trace  • 

Of  her  who  charmed  their  sleep, 

But  only  one  who  gazed  at  them  askance, 

And  then  : — “  Dear  Lady  of  the  Lilies  cried^ 
“  Go  not  from  us,  stand  ever  at  our  side  ! 

Dear  Lady  of  the  Lilies,  ^pyrit  of  France  !”• 
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So  far  the  legend  ;  but  the  end  we  know, 

How  fron"uth«.t  hour  the  great  assault  was  stayed, 
And,  round  the?  shining  Eagles  came  the  cloud 
Like"&  m^n’s  hand  ;  how  patient,  unafraid, 

Frari*ce  from  her  ravaged  pastures  watched  the 
proud 

•  Imperious  Prussian  go 
From  boastfulness  to  doubt,  doubt  to  despair, 

Until  her  armies  like  a  bursting  flood 
Swept  over  him  and  had  revenge  for  blood, 

And  drov«  that  beast  of  plunder  to  his  lair. 

• 

This  let  the  minstrels  at  the  high  feast  tell 
In  sounding  measures  ;  of  the  shattered  line, 

The  rout,  the  swift  pursuit,  the  burning  days 
Of  victory,  when  down  the  castle^  Rhine 
Thundered  the  trumpets  of  the  Marseillaise  ; 

.  At  their-loud  summoning 

*  Let-heroes  tread^the  stage  .  .  .  But  I  once  more 
Watch^the  tired  soldiers  in  that  midnight  spell 
Deep  slumbering,  and  see  the  sentinel 
Amazed  before  his  ghostly  visitor. 

No  sword  was  in  her  hand,  no  shining  mail 
Flashed  in  his  blinded  hyes  ;  she  stood  alone, 

Ncf  hosts  above,  no  chariots  of  fire  ; 

Simply  she  came,  a  mother  to  her  own 

In^ their  great  need  to  comfort  and  inspire, 
Knowing  they^vould  not  fail 
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When  all  the  honour  of  France#  was  in  their 
hands,  * 

Yet  knowing  they  were  weak.  0  you,  whose 
God 

•  •  • 

Fights  terrible  in  armour,  lightning-shoe}, 

Yoft  marvel  !  But  the  soldier  understands-  * 

•  > 

% 

Who  battles  not  in^any  lust  of  hate,  • 

But  fearfully,  as  one  in' perilous  case,  # 

Staking  his  all  upon  a  dream  of  home  * 
And  one  insistent  voice  that  bids  him  face. 

All  things  for  honour’s  sake. — Ah,  then  you 
come, 

Dark-haired,  compassionate, 

Dear  Lady  of  the  Lilies,  through  the  night 
From  man  to  man  the  broken  trench  along, 

With  white  loved  fingers  and  a  whispered  song, 
Till  weary  eye$  look  up  and  find  the  light. 


E’en  so  of  old  to  lover  or  to  lord, 

7  #  • 

To  all  who  ever  held  this  France  most  dear,  «■ 

You  spake  ;  to  Louis  in  the  great  crusade,  • 

To  page  and  peasant/ priest  and  buccaneer, 

In  deep  Domremy  to  the  warrior  maid, 

Calling  to  horse  and  sword 

That  shy  child  of  the  woods  ;  to  these  you  came, 

Not  in  the  flush  of  triumph,  but  in  doubt, 

In  that  dark  hour  when  courage  was  put  out, 

To  touch  their  spirit  with  immortal  flame. 

•  . 

*  • 
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\  IV. 

•  * 

Hang  out  the  flags  !  Now  let  the  victor  s  pride 

Put  back  tbh -gloomy  years  !  with  tramp  and  song 
France  comes  fnto  her  ancient  heritage,  0  • 

For  which  her  sons  have  toiled  and  suffered  long, 
And%l*eft  their  name  a  lamp  for  every  age  .  .  . 

But  ah,  by  those,  who  dic?d, 

Spirit,  who  gave  her  courage  in  despair, 

Now  that  the  crown  is  won,  the  labour  past, 

Let  fnercy  outrun  vengeance  at  the  last  ; 

Give  her  the  greater  courage  to  forbear  ! 

• 

And  when  the  tumult  passes  with  the  years, 

When  noble  minds  grow  querulous,  and  hearts 
That  once  beat  quick  with  valour  drift  again 
On  petty  selfish  tides  ;  when  Faith  departs 
And  Sacrifice,  and  these  are  less*than  men 
Who  once  were  Arthur’s  peers, 

.When  cowards  boast  and  perils  are  forgot, 

Anti  war  becom.es  a  dim  and  glorious  thing  ; 
When  braggarts  lust  to  hear  the  sabres  ring, 

•  Ah  then  be  with  her,  then  desert  her  not  ! 

But  through  her  dreamless  slumber  break  and  shine, 

Glimmer  across  the  fogs  of  peevish  doubt 

£ 

Where  old  men  talk  ;  and  where  their  children 
d^fiice  *  • 

Rough-haired,  impetuous,  ah  there  about 

The  hearts  of  these  dear  novices  of  Fratice 

«  *  • 

Your  web  of  glory  twine 
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Of  white-spun  thoughts  and  goldery^nemories, 

That  they  may  hear  you  where  sweet  singers  are 
Across  the  music,  see  you  like  a  star 
Aglow  in  the  cool  depths  of  lovers’  eyes. 

Be  closk  about  her  as  the  clinging  air, 

Riding  upon  the  storms,  or  treading  light 
Over  the  water-meadows,  lingering 
In  the  red  sunset  and  the  starlit  night, 

Speaking  in  river  tones  and  when  birds  sing  , 

Or  pause,  and  wander  there 
Among  the  trampled  graves,  so  overgrown 
That  only  some  poor  woman  knows  the  place 
Where  son  or  husband  lies,  and  comes  to  trace 
With  faltering  hand  the  loved  name  on  the  stone. 

Q 

f  • 

So,  it  rrifiy  be,  one  evening  in  the  Spring, 

Some  mourner  bowed  with  age,  her  fond  eyes 
dimmed,  « 

Shall  find  you  in  the  valley  of  the  dead, 

And  see  you  not,  yet  see  her  grave  new- trimmed, 
And  close  about  the  well-beloved  head 
Wood-lilies  blossoming, 

And  so  return  in  joy,  her  eyes  still  wet 

With  thankful  tears,  and  know  the  deed  not  vain, 
That  though  the  world  be  careless  of  the  slain, 
There  is  Another  who  do, 9s  not  forget. 
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